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For Friends’ Review 
THE TRUE CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 

It is the peculiar excellence of the journals | 
and memoirs of the pious members of our reli- 
gous Society, that their Christian principles and | 


their Christian lives are brought into close con-|} « 


nection, and are made to explain each other. 

Apart from the Holy Scriptures, there are no 

more valuable treatises on the doctrines of Chris- | 
tianity, and no more practical illustrations of | 
them, than in some of these volumes. It is pro- 

bable that this circumstance has tended to throw 

into the shade some admirable works of the early 
Friends on doctrinal and controversial subjects. 
Yet there are many papers of this charac ter | 
which we can ill afford to lose. 

The writings of Isaac Penington abound in 
clear statements of re sligious truths. In these 
doctrinal discussions the peculiar characteristics 
of the writer stand out in bold relief. The hu-| 
mility, tenderness, and charity for which he was | 
80 remarkab le, are stamped on every page. He 
is not the less plain i in condemning error, because 
he cherishes Christian kindness towards the 
offender: he has no temptation to compromise 
the truth, although he is ever filled with a sense of | 
his former mistakes; nor is he less successful in | 
winning over those who differ from him, because | 
he never strives to exaggerate that difference. | 

There never was more need that religious dis- | 
cussion should be approached in the | spirit of 
Penington. It was an unshaken faith in the 
immediate guidance of the Spirit which gave to 
him and his co-laborers that perfect freedom 
Which is of the Truth alone. It led them with a 
Wise discrimination to overlook, for the present, 
minor differences, in the assurance that to those 
who rightly sought it, these things would be re- 
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vealed also. It produced great tenderness for 
all that were sincere, lest by harshness some 
might be turned out of the way. It secured 
true charity in judging, because they knew that 
their own convictions were not of themselves, but 
of Divine Grace. Firm in the faith, hoping 
all things, and abounding in love, they were 
‘true ensamples to the flock.” 

I have ventured to select from a Tract, by 
Isaac Penington, “On the Grounds and Causes” 
of the Boston persecutions, a chapter which 
conveys much wholesome truth in simple and 
touching words. Its publication, never undesir- 
able, seems to be peculiarly appropriate now. 
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GOVERNMENT WHICH 


CHRIST EXCLUDED OUT OF HIS CHURCH, &c. 


But Jesus called them unto him, and said, Ye know 
that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion 
over them, and they that are great exercise author- 
ity upon them. But it shall not be so among you; 
but whosoever will be great among you, let him 
be your minister: and whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant. Even as the 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” 
—Martr. xx. ver. 25 to 29. 


Here Christ cuts off that power and authority 
' which grows up in the corrupt nature of man, 
which was ever and anon springing up even in 
the disciples. Here he wholly excludes it out 
| of the church, and says expressly he woul 
no such thing among them; no such kind of 
greatness, no such kind of authority. Among 
the Gentiles there are great ones, there are 
princes; and these great ones, these Princes, 
they lord it over the inferior ones, exercising au- 
thority and dominion over them ; “but it shall 
not be so among you.’ 

The Gentile state was a shadow, even as the 
Jew’s state wasashadow. ‘The one of death, the 
other of life; the one of darkness, the other of 
light. ‘The one was the image of Satan, the 
prince of wickedness; the other of Christ, the 
prince of righteousness and peace. They were 
both veils, under which the two kingdoms were 
hid. 

Now in the Gentile state there are nations, 
princes, laws, governments, dominions, authori- 
ties, &c., but all in the fall, all in darkness, all in 
the transgression from the life. The whole state 
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was corrupt, and there must be no imitation hin 
hence, no likeness of any such thing in the king- 
dom of Christ, no such kind of law, no such kind 
of government, no such kind of authority, no | 
such kind of anger with persons that transgress, 
no such kind of dealing with any, no such kind | 
of detriment or hurt to any. There 
to hurt in the mountain of God’s holiness ; but 
there is a righteous scepter, a sweet scepter, a 
spiritual scepter, which reacheth the spirit in 
the power of life, but toucheth not the outward | 
man. | 

Two things are here excluded by Christ, from | 
whence all the mischief ariseth in the church (all 
the tyranny and oppression of men’s consciences, 
and of their persons, estates, and liberties, for | 
conscience sake): first, greatness ; secondly, the | 
exercising dominion and authority by those that | 
would be great therein. 

Such a kind of greatness as is in the world, is 
the destruction of the life of Christ; and such a 
kind of dominion and authority as is among the | 
nations, is the direct overturning of the kingdom | 
of Christ. It sets up another power than ( ‘hrist’s 
another greatness than Christ’s, another kind of | 
authority than Christ’s; and so it eats out the | 
virtue and life of his kingdom, and makes it just | 
like one of the kingdoms of the world. 

‘It shall not be so among you.” This spirit | 
must be kept out from among you; this aspiring | 
spirit, this lofty ruling spirit, which loves to be | 
great, which loves to have dominion, which would | 
exalt itself, because of the gift it has received, | 
and would bring others into subjection; this! 
spirit must be subdued amongst Christ’s disci. 
ples, or it will ruin all. The ‘Lord gives grace | 
and knowledge for another end than for men to! 
take upon them to be great, and rule over others | 
because of it. because of this, | 


is nothing | 


And he that, 
thinks himself fit to rule over men’s consciences, 
and to make them bow to what he knows or takes | i 
to be truth, he loseth his own life there by ; and | 
so far as he prevails upon others, he doth but | 
destroy their life too. For it is not so much 
speaking true things that doth good, as speaking 
them from the pure, and conveying them to the 
pure: for the life runs along from the vessel of 
life in one, into the vessel of life in another; and | 
the words (though ever so true) cannot convey 
life to another, but as the living vessel opens in 
the one, and is opened in the other. 

Question. But how shall this spirit be kept 
out, or kept down, that it may not hurt the dis- 
ciple in whom itariseth; orif it do, that the hurt 
may remain to himself, and may not prejudice 
the church ? 

Answer. When this spirit begins to arise up 
in any, 80 s00n as ever he perceives it, in that 
which discovers it, he is to fight against it; 
laying himself so mach the lower, by how much 
he finds this evil spirit raising him up. He is 
to hearken to that which presents the cross to it, 
and so to come down and subject himself in 


| is his place. 


it, further than thou canst serve it, 


| thou think thyself fit to teach, 
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serving ol ministering to ann ihe are little in 
his eyes. Instead of reigning over them, let him 
lie beneath them: let him watch and know the 
life even in the meanest, and serve it; for that 
That which would rule is to serve; 
that which would be great is to be little; and the 
little one is to become a nation. That which is 
low is to rise; and thou art not fit to rise with 
both in thy- 
self and others. Therefore, if ever thou beest 
aspiring, if ever thou have a mind to rule, if ever 
because of what 
thou hast received, sink down, lie low, take up 
the cross to that proud spirit, make it bend and 
serve, let the life in every one rise over it, tram- 
ple upon it; and afterwards, that in thee may 
arise which is fit to teach, yea, and to rule in th 
Lord: and so long as that hath the dominion, 
thou mayst be serviceable to the Lord, and to his 
truth and people; but if ever the other get up 
again, thou must presently come down again, or 
the wrong spirit will get dominion over thee, 
which with force and cruelty will rule over the 
| life both in thyself and others. Thus, if a man 
be faithful to C hrist, this evil, aspiring spirit, at 
its first appearance, may be dealt with, and kept 
| down; but if it be cherished, given way to, and 
once let up, it will be hard bringing of it down 
afterwards. Therefore the disciples, or the 
church of Christ, are to watch over every such 
spirit, to beat it down, to testify against it, to 
turn from it, to lay it flat, to put it in its proper 
place; that is beneath all, to minister to all, and 
so not to suffer it to rise; see ver. 26. “ Let 
him be your minister.” This is his place, this 
is his work, by the authority of Christ. He that 
would be great, he that would rule, let him minis- 
ter. Own him there; if he will lie low there, if 
he will be faithful there, ye may have unity with 
‘him. But in that his aspiring tempe r, in his ruling, 
in his teaching by what he hath gained, or what 
hath been given to him formerly, (if out of the 
present life), he is to be denie | and turned 
trom. 

If this rule of Christ’s 
christ’s 


had been kept to, anti- 


s power could never have got up: nor the 


| poor innocent lambs so often have been worried 


by the wolves. Ah! poor hearts! how simply 
do they come thither, where they once tasted re- 
freshment, to find wholesome ‘advice, not sus- 
pecting what i is got up there since, but give the 
dominion to a wrong thing, and so take direc- 
tions from the wrong spirit, and betray their own 
simplicity. 

Christ urgeth this upon his disciples from his 
own pattern, “even as the Son of Man came not 
to be ministered unto, but,’ &c., ver. 28. If 
any had right to be great, surely Christ ; if any 
had right to exercise authority, surely Christ ; 
if any was to be advanced because of any gift 
received, or because of any presence of the 
Spirit with him, surely Christ: yet Christ took 
not upon him this kind of greatness, nor did ex- 
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ercise this kind of authority; but he was a ser- 


vant; he made use of the gift of the Spirit, of 


the power of life wherewith the Father filled 
him, to minister and serve with. He did never 
lord it over the consciences of any of his disci- 
ples ; but did bear with them, and pity them in | 
their infirmities. (‘ What! can ye not watch | 
with me one hour?’ ‘“ The Spirit,” said he, “ is 
willing, but the flesh is weak.’’) He did not 
hold forth to them whatever he knew to be truth, | 
requiring them to believe it; but was content 
with them in their state, and waited till their | 
capacities were enlarged, being still satisfied | 
with the honesty and integrity of their hearts in 
their present state of weakness. Nor did he 


from heaven, when they could not receive him, 
or express indignation when they desired him to | 
depart out of their coasts, or pray for twelve | 
legions of angels when they came to betray him, 
and most unrighteously sought his life; but the 
life he had received of his Father ‘he gave | 
up as a ransom for his disciples, yea, and for his | 
enemies. Mark: he did not make use of what | 
was given to him, to raise himself up above 
others, to make his word to stand for a law, and 
be received ; but he waited till that was opened 


able to receive his testimony; and he made use 
of his power of life, and the fulness of the 
Spirit, to enable him the more abundantly to 
serve, and to wait in patience for the fulfilling of 
the will of the Father. And though Israel was 
not gathe we by him, yet was he meek, and pa- 
tient, and at rest in the will of him that sent 
him; and aed of reigning over all, could 
serve all, and give that life (whose due it was to 
reign,) “‘a ransom for many,” ver. 28. 


“ His kingdom was not of the world,” nor did 
he seek any greatness or authority according to 
this world, neither over the Jews, nor over the 
Gentiles, nor over his own disciples; but he 
served all, he sought the good of all: the life in 
him which was to reign over all, yet here served 
all, suffered for all, and from all, and that was 
his way to his crown; who having finished his 
course, fulfilled his service, perfected his suffer- 
ings, is set down at the right hand of the 
majesty on high, where now he reigns over all 
and is made a king by God in righteousness. 
And this is the pattern which all his disciples 
are to walk by. 
wore they are to minister; the more they are to 
serve. T hey 
their gifts; they must not hereupon lord it over 
thers, or hold forth their knowledge or doc- 
rines, and think to make others bow thereto ; 
but wait in their service, till the Lord make way 
into men’s hearts, and plant his truth there; and 
upon him also must they wait for the watering 
and growth of it. 


[To be continued.] 
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| by his bedside. 


whisper ; 





The more life they receive, the | 





|opening his eyes, 
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Little Tommy: a remarkable instance of the 
teaching of the Holy Spirit. 
[Concluded from page 278.] 


After a short delay, I called on the family. I 
| found little Tommy in an exhausted state. The 
sister’s eyes were red with weeping; but he was 

calm and peaceful. I observed to ‘him that his 
dear sister had gone before him. He smiled 
sweetly, and re verently said, “‘She is now in 
| glory.”’ The family told me that on Fanny’s 

death they all keenly felt parting with her, and, 
| when Tommy saw them wee ping and much dis- 
| tressed, he endeavored to comfort them, and told 
them he felt more of joy than sorrow, and that 


: ' . g__ | they should rather be glad : rive thanks the 
strive to reign over the world, or call for fire | they should rather be glad and give thanks that 


her sufferings were fore ver ended, and that she 
was now singing “Glory.” He entreated them 
not to grieve so for him when he was gone, but 
to think of his happiness i in heaven. 

On the day of Fanny’s funeral I called again. 
| The remains "had been placed in an inner room, 
so that, in carrying the body out, they were 
| ob liged to pass close to the foot of Tommy’ s bed. 
His mother feared this might excite and ‘distress 
| him, and wished to take means to spare him as 
much as possible. He appeared surprised that 


in his disciples, and in the people, which was |she should think of such a thing, and said, 


“ Have I not seen her die and enter into glory ? 
It cannot grieve me to see her coffin carried out.’’ 
When I entered, his eldest brother was watching 
On asking dear Tommy how he 
was, he said he thought he had caught a bad 
cold; his throat was very sore, and his voice 
nearly gone, so that he could not speak above a 
but I suspected this was owing to the 
advanced progress of disease. I said, “‘I don’t 
wish dear Tommy to try and talk to me; I only 
want him to tell me if he still feels happy.” 

With an animation and joyful expression which 
I cannot describe, he exclaimed, “ Oh, I feel 
happier and happier ; my dear Saviour is so pre- 
cious ! my dear Shep yherd never leaves me.” He 
added, “I think I shall not be long here ; my 
dear Saviour is preparing a place for me.”’ After 
uttering these words he dozed off; but the diffi- 
culty of breathing soon awoke him, and, before 
he ejaculated, “ My dear 


Saviour! ”” which the family say he usually does, 


a laying great emphasis on the word “ dear.” At 


another time that morning he broke out with 
these words: “ Bless the Lord, O my soul.” 
Words seem to fail him in which to express the 


| love towards his God and Saviour which fills his 
must not lift up themselves by | 


heart. At one time he said to me, “ My dear, 
beloved Saviour ! I long to sing praises to Him.” 
Bright foretastes of heavenly joys seem to have 
been dispensed to him, which he described as’so 
glorious that it was more than he could bear, as 
if the overjoyed spirit would fain burst the bonds 
of its feeble tenement. 

A little boy, near his own age, and with whom 
Tommy used to play before his illness, called to 
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The family said it was very affecting 
to see the two little children together under gach 
sensed regarded one of them. 
Tommy was pleased to see his playfellow, and, 
after a little serious conversation, asked him to 
sing a little hymn to him, entitled “‘ Children in 
Heaven,” with which he complied. It is as fol- 
lows :— 


see him. 


circumstances as 


“ Around the throne of God in heaven 
Thousands of children stand— 

Children whose all for 
\ happy, happy 


Singing 


+ > 


sins are given, 


band, 


lor 


to the rid above,— 


ht 


What brought them 
That heav and fair, 
Where all is pe and joy, 1 love 
How came those children there, 


Singing glory, glory, f 


wi 
en so br 
Peas 


ice in 


9 


lory 

the Saviour shed his b 
To wash away their sin; 

Bathed in that pure and precious flood, 
Behold them, white 


Because lood 


and clean, 


' 
~ ry 
ry 


Pinging glory, gviory, oli 


On earth they 
On earth they | 
So now they see his bless¢ 
And stand before the I 


L 
Singing glory, glory, g 


ught the Saviour’s grace, 
»ved his name; 
“d face, 
amb, 
ae 


lory 


It is 
Tommy has 


One thing I have omitted to mention. 
the very tender dear 
evinced. 
or any near him, should do a wrong action or 
say an evil word. He has, indeed, given ample 
proofs that his “dear Shepherd” 
him for one of His precious lambs, and prepared 
him to enter into His heavenly fold. The family 
plainly see the time is near when he will be 
taken from them ; and, though it would be wrong 
to wish to keep him here, and he does so desire 
they will not hold him, yet they feel it will be 
hard to part with him, for he has been made a 
comfort and blessing to them all, and 
of the young ones of the family. 

Soon after this, on my e¢ alling, dear Tommy 
joyfully told me of his father kneeling by his 
bedside one night, and uttering, for the first time 
in his hearing, words of prayer; of his reading 
the Scriptures to his family ; and of the delight 
he felt on hearing his father’s voice singing a 
hymn when alone in the workshop late at night. 
I have had a little conversation with his father, 
who appears an intelligent man; his words were 
few, but those few were accompanied with deep 
feeling. He said, “ My little boy has indeed been 
made a preacher to me, in a way that has reached 
me as no other preaching that I have ever heard 
has done before.” He expresse -d an humble, 
earnest trust that the good impressions he had 
received might never be effaced ; ; yet he evidently 
entertained great distrust of himse lf, and said 
he was exposed to great temptations, and seemed 


deeply to feel his inability to preserve himself 
from evil. 


conscience 


He is so watchful and afraid that he, 


, 


has chosen | 


is the last | 
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WwW hes I next saw little Tommy, he was ex- 
hausted, and unable to speak more than a few 
words. His desire to be kept neat and clean 
might have been earlier remarked, for, sur- 
rounded as he was by very great poverty, (his 
little bed, before his sister died, being only made 
on a box in a corner of the room,) the tidiness 
lof his person could not fail to strike those who 
visited him. Even at this late period, when his 
weakness was extreme, he was taken out of bed 
to be washed, at his own earnest request, in order 
that he might, as he said, “ be clean when he 
died.””’ He smiled with indescribable 
while he said to me, with difficulty, ‘‘ My dear 
Saviour is with me, while I sleep and when I am 
awake ; He never leaves me.’ 

In a few days I again visited him, when 
welcomed me with one of his bright smiles; | 
could searcely have believed that he would have 
| become so much more emaciated in so short a 
time. His mother told me that he had been 


sweetness 


he 


much convulsed during the last day or two, and 
while I was with him he was seized with cramp 
in his fingers; he said they were very painful, 
but, with a loving smile, adc ded, ‘Never mind: 
it is only the dust; my dear, beloved Saviour, h 
helps me to bear all.’ He told me in a whisper 
that he had prayed for me; and truly I felt it n 
small privilege to have the prayers of such a 
sainted spirit. On mentioning to him the peace- 
ful close with which a relative of mine had been 
recently favored, his countenance lighted up. 
while he said, ““Oh, I do love to hear of thos 
who die in the Lord.”’ One of his favorite texts 
'is, “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord 
from henceforth ; Yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors; and their works do 
follow them.’’—Rev. xiv. 13. 

He is able only to say a few words at a time, 
and ina very feeble, low tone of voice ; but night 
and day his gentle whisperings are heard in 
thanksgiving and praise. He directed my atten- 
tion to a picture that had been given to him, and 
which his eldest brother had nicely framed and 
hung up for him where he could see it. It re- 
presented the Good Shepherd extricating a poor 
stray lamb out of a thicket ; and he attempted to 
ask me something, which I saw, by his modest 
expression and the word “trouble,’’ he con- 
sidered to be a favor; but his breathing 
short, and his articulation so imperfect, I could 
not clearly comprehend what he wanted until his 
mother eame to my assistance. On a hymn- book 
being given to him at his request, he pointed out 
four verses, ween I now understood he very 
much wished me to copy for him, and which it 
appeared his brother had also promised to frame 
for him and hang up near the picture ; and he 
wishes his family to keep these in remembrance 
of him when he is gone. He has often said to 
me he was a wandering sheep when his Saviour 
found him in the street. 

The hymn is as follows : 
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‘IT was a wandering hen 
I would not be controll'd; 

But now I love the Shepherd's voice 
I love I love the fold! 


Jesus my Shepherd is ; 
I'was he that loved my soul ; 
’Twas he that wash’d me in his blood, 
Twas he that made me whol 


Twas he that sought the lost 
That found the wandering sheep ; 
Twas he that brought me to the fold, 
Tis he that still doth keep. 
I was a wayward child, 
I ones pre ferred to roam; 
But now I love my Father's voi 
I love 1} ve his home.” 
| asked him if he did not at times feel impa- 
tient to a rone ; he re p lied that it would be joy- 


ful to go to heane ‘n, but he was made willing to} 


wait until his dear Saviour was ready to take him. 

Some days afterwards he spoke of his drawing 
very near to the dark valley of the shadow of | 
death, testifying that he had full assurance that 
his dear Saviour would be with him to the last, 
and that all fear was comple i ‘ly taken aw: Ly. 

[ have mentioned that a little playfe llow went 
to see him, and, at Tommy’s request, sang 
‘Gl ry, glory,” | h: ave since hi id some 
onversation with this little boy, who told me 


to him. 


that T mmny had said to him, ‘‘ We once used to | 


pray tout the e but l do not wish ever to play 
iain.” He 


ort to the boy’s brother. 


” aed this time I was debarred from seeing | 


much of little Tommy, being confined to the 


house by indisy ( sition, but had frequent oppor: | 
tunities of he aring of him through some intimate | 


friends who visited him. 
celve d a mcssig 
to know he 

ear Saviour: 


e to the effect that he wished me 


hope d to see me once more be fore his departure. 
One of my first calls on getting out was on him. 
The first audible words he uttered were, as usual, 
‘My dear Saviour,”’ which he « xpressed with a 
deep feeling of rig joy and love, adding, while 
using for breath, “ He is my All in all ;” and, 
after another brief rest, “He loves me, and I 
love him.”’ He then sank down exhausted: 
When a little revived, I ré pt ated the following 
verse of a hymn to him : 


— 


The hour of my departure’s come, 
I hear the voice that calls me home 


And let thy servant die in peace. 
in my innocence I tru 

I bow before thee in the dust 
With an animated expression, he said, “Oh! 
but [ could not catch the remaining 
words : he then distinctly uttered, ‘‘ Praises to 
the Lord.”’ His mother t ils me that he seldom 


’ 
_ 


utters any words but those 0 As raise 


A fi w day 


ivo he asked hi her to read to 


hoped that his little friend loved | 
- Saviour, and sent a mé ssage of the same pur- | 


By one of these ] re- | 


vas still exceedingly happy in his | 
that he often thought of me, and | 
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him the following passage of Holy writ: “ For 
lam now ready to be offered, and the time of 

| my departure is at hand. I have fought a good 
fight, | have finished my course, I have kept the 
fi sith ; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give me at that day; and not to me 

only, but unto all them also that love his appea 
ing.”’—2 Tim. iv. 6, 7, 8. 

| “After thie hed been read, little Tommy, with 
| great emphasis, called the attention of those who 
were present to the words “a crown of righteous- 

ness which is laid up for me, and not for me only, 
but for all them ’’—mind, a// them also—“ who 
love his apy earing.”’ His father, thinking that 
this might be probably the last occasion on which 
he should listen to the v voice of instruction from 
his little son, made a memorandum of it. His dying 
child is now ve ne dear to him—the dearest of all 
earthly things ; and he says he does not know how 
he shall be able to give him up. 

Little Tommy is pertaitted, before he dies, to 
see some fruit of his labors and prayers for the 
conversion of his relativ everal of whom mani- 
fest a deal ded ees His chief concern lat- 
terly has been on account of one of his brothers, 
to whom he has often said, with tears, °° If you 
don’t alter, you will never meet me in heaven.”’ 
Tommy has offers d many pre ye rs that this wanb- 
derer micht be bro ug rht int ) the heavenly fold: 
and even in him he h: 





| 
| 
| 


12s lived to see a softened 
and subdued spirit. 

In connection with his heart-felt anxiety for 
the conversion of his relatives, his remarks on 
| the unive rsality of the grace oi it d struck me as 
being very perspicuous, though expressed in th 
simplicity of a child. He believed that, by the 
called, and that all migh¢ 
be saved; and I well remember his words—that, 
though God might bear long with our sins, yet, 
if we go on sinning, he will at last leave us to 
ourselves and take his Holy Spirit from us. And 
it was under these views of divine truth that, 
with trembling earnestness, he has implored his 
father to seek, before it was too late, for pardon- 
ing mercy, through the dear Saviour that had 
done such great things for himself. 

My last visit to this interesting child was in 
the afternoon, before I left home on a journey ; 


grace of God, all were 


and, although his death occurred within two hours 
after I left him, neither his family nor mysel 
were aware that it was so very near. When | 
entered the house, he was sitting on his mother’s 
knee, near the fire. He appeared to be in great 
suffering, but recognized me with a faint smile. 
It was very instructive to see the dear little fel 
low's patience while enduring such great pain as 
he then had to bear. At one time he placed his 
hands together in the attitude of prayer. The 
only words he addressed to me were, “I have 
my dear, beloved Saviour with me still!’ and 
while repeating his favorite appellation of our 
Redeemer, his whole countenance brightened uy 
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with a beaming smile. When I parted with him | 
I felt satisfied that 1 had seen him for the last 
time, although, as I have before said, I was not 
aware that he was then actually entering the 
portals of death. But to dear little Tommy death 
had long been divested of its terrors. With a 
calm ae full reliance on the Saviour he so dearly 
loved, he many times declared that his dear Shep- 
her ; would never leave him nor forsake him, but 
would sustain and comfort him to the very end. 
How beautiful and instructive has been the un- 
faltering faith of this little child! He spoke 
not when I bade him farewell, but he held my 
hand in his, and gave me such a fixed and ex- 
pressive look as I shall not soon forget. 
A few hours after I returned home, his father 
called and told me that ‘all was over;’” dear 
little Tommy had quietly passed away, as if in a 
peaceful slumber. From a few partic vulars which 
his father’s full heart permitted him to give, I 
learned that, not long after I had left, this pre- 
cious child felt that his last hour was come, and 
signified his wish that his brother should be sent 
for, and that all the family should be assembled. 
Surrounded by those he loved, and for whose sal- 
vation he was deeply solicitous even to the last, 
he was enabled to arouse his dying energies, in a 
wonderful manner, to bid them each farewell 
and again, for the last time, to impress on them 
the urgent necessity of their praying for a new 
heart to be given a He addressed himself 
ni particularly the brother already men- 
in very ihe mn language, and expressed | 
a hope that they all might meet in heaven. 
\mong others to whom little Tommy sent 
copies of the texts before alluded to, was a young 
cousin, who resided in a neighboring town, and 
who subsequently visited him and his sister, a 
short time before the death of the latter. The 
little girl was very much affected at the interview, 
and the impressions she then received, it is be- | 
lieved, were blessed to her. 
she was laid upon a sick and dying bed, and was 
favored to seek and find the same alone source of 
consolation and hopes of blessedness which had 
sustained and comforted little Tommy and his 
sister in their last “Having the same 
spirit of faith,” there is every reason to believe 
that with them she happily experienced “ death”’ 
to be swallowed up in * victory,” and that all of 
them are now united to that “ great multitude” 
which John saw, all nations and kindreds 
and people and tongues,’ which “stood before 
the throne and before the Lamb, clothed with 
white robes, and palms i in their hands, and eried 
with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God 
which sitteth upon the stein: and unto the 


Lamb !’’— . vii. 9, 10. 
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Men of the noblest dis spositions always think 


themselves the happiest when others share their 
hap piness with them. 


| their 


‘lend their influence to any other 


; | yet they regarded and treated all Christians 
afterwards | ; ee 
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ANN JAY AND 


MARIA BANYER. 


These sisters, daughters of the patriot 
Jay, first Chief Justice of the United States, 
died recently at their residence in Bond street, 
New York, within eight days of each other, Miss 
Jay in her 734d, and Mrs. Banyer in the 75th 
year of her age. From year to year they have 
been noiseless contributors to the Tract and other 
benevolent institutions; and at their death, Miss 
Jay left to the American Tract Society a legacy 
of $2,000, and Mrs. Banyer of 1,000, besides 
legacies to kindred objects, amounting in all to 
$22,500 from Miss Jay, and $11,700 from Mrs. 


John 


Banyer. 


“At an early day, following the instruc- 
tions of their honorable parents, they gave them- 
selves to God, and became his children. From 
that time forward they made use of their position 
in life, their fortune and their influence, to pro- 
mote in every way the Redeemer’s kingdom upon 
earth. With them religion was a solemn reality. 
They rested not in mere form and ceremony, but 
surrendered themselves to the life-giving power of 


the gospel, and became living witnesses of the 


Saviour in the world. Constrained by the 
of Christ, they consecrated their 


love 
all to his ser- 


, | Vice and glory. 


“In the use of their means they acted upon 
fixed and well-defined principles. They felt that 


| they were only stewards here, and conscie ‘ntiously 


endeavored to use what the Lord committed to 
hands in a way that should his ap- 
proval. To the great evangelical doctrines of 
the gospel they were devote a attached, and 
never would the y intentionally, by word or deed, 
system of reli- 
ed to their own 


meet 


gion. They were deeply attacl 


| communion, and employed their means largely 


in extending its benefits and blessings to others; 


belonging to the same household of faith, and as 


| being one in Christ Jesus. 


“On the first Sunday in November, 
tended church for the last time, and together 
commemorated Saviour’s dying love. From 
the house of God they returned to their cham- 
bers, where they spent a few days preparatory to 
their final departure. On Thursda iy of the same 
week one was called to her rest, and eight days 
after, the other was permitted to follow her. Their 
sickness was brief. But their work was done, 
and all was peace. Jesus was with them and 
sustained them through the last conflict, and then 
bore them gently away to those mansions in_ his 
Father’s house, which he had prepared for them. 
‘] heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, 
Write, Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors; and 
their works do follow them.’ ’’—American Mes- 
senger. 
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FRIENDS IN NORWAY. 


By the kindness of a valued correspondent, we 
learn that our dear friends Robert and Sarah Ann 
Doeg arrived safely at their destination in Norway. 
A letter dated 8th Month 15th, states, that soon 
ifter came on the two months’ meeting at Stavan- 
er, very interesting every way. Asbjorn Kloster, 
anda woman Friend from Hundvaag, Steine 
Larsen, both spoke in the meeting for worship. 
[In that for business, Joseph Buckley’s returning 
ertificate was read and approved. It was written 
in English, and A. Kloster translated it as he 
read. There was an application for membership 
from aman in Stavanger; anda former: ap yplicant, 
Johannes Solbreak, from Soode, was received, and 
A. Kloster appointed to visit hie. This involved 

1 journey of fifty miles up the Fjord in an ope nu 
boat. A new one had been built for “ Friends,’ 
and called ‘‘ Richardson.”’ Our friends, R. and 

A. D., were ple ased to be of the jirst voyagers 
in her; and the boat was pronounc: sd, when they 
vot home again, to be a good one. 

Their journey was entirely foreign every a 
First, the c ompany: Endre ‘and Maria Dahl, 
Kloster, Carl Nyman, ae Bryne, Seed 
Olsen, and R. and 8. A. D. With four days’ 
provisions they left vad on Sixth-day, the 1st of 
Sth month, about one o’clock—the afternoon fine, 
but wind contrary ; so their dear friends had hard 
work with the oars. Between eleven and twelve 
landed at Yelso for a night’s rest. After an 

early breakfast, again embarked—not much wind, 
and contrary; lowering clouds, also, which, from 
ten till mid-day, poured down upon them copious- 
ly. But for their water- proof clothing the »y would 
have been wet through. Faith and patience 
began to be rather tried, but about noon the 
rain gradually abated, and they felt a little 
heered. By and by a fine breeze sprung up— 
the clouds cleared off the mountain tops, and the 
— Richardson’”’ clided softly over the waters. 
The wearied rowers laid themselves down in 
various parts of the vessel for rest, all but a 
faithful steersman to watch sails and rudder. 
When a few miles from their destination, landed 
to see a fine waterfall that came rushing down 


the rocks for about 300 feet; also to speak with 


a friendly man, who makes use of the water for | 


a saw mill. About six, reached Soode, a wild 
romantic spot, as M. J. L. will remember. Here 
are now four members, and many attenders—all 
r 
sion of the true riches, and more, it is believed, 
seeking earnestly after them. M. J. L. may be 
told that the new meeting-house is commenced. 
\. Kloster wished this information to be given. 
It is to be thirty-one feet long, thirteen broad, 
and eight high, with two chambers over it for 
accommodation of visiting Friends. This is very 
needful, for four of the Norwegian Friends in 
this party slept on hay in a barn. 

The room usu: uly occupied as a place of meet- 


et 


| 
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ing, it was thought, anil not be hone enough 
that day, soa whole cottage was borrowed. Fancy 
a small square lobby, into which opens on 
each side a little square room ; these were fitted 
up with planks, and the doors set open. About 
half a dozen sat in the lobby, and before these, 
on as many chairs, sat four of the visitors, with 
the outer door open. On a log outside sat a poor 
blind man, and on the steps some women with 
infants at the breast. In all there would be 
about 100 present. The meeting-house is not 
commenced till it is wanted. A. D. and A. 
Dahl were both engaged in public service, the 
one in testimony and the other in solemn prayer ; 

and though very little of the latter was inte Nei. 
ble outwardly to the English visitors, yet it was 
felt good to be near him, and to be made sensible 
that there is a power beyond words. A. Kloster 
subsequently ad lressed the company with evi- 

dent fervency of spirit. 

After a frugal repast, one of the English 
Friends observed a group of people not far off 
on the grass, and was told in answer to inquiries, 
that they were seeking people who were waiting 
for the afternoon meeting, having come some dis- 
tance, and perhaps had had some bread and water 
for their dinner. “ Ah!” thought the writer, 
‘“ Hath not God chosen the poor of this world, rich 
in faith ?”’ A good meeting of two hours followed, 
wherein the Friends named in the morning were 
enabled again unitedly to labor, and many were 
in tears. No idea was entertained that the meet- 
ing had lasted so long. There was no time for 
refreshment, so the visiting party prepared to 
embark, followed to the shore by many dear 
Friends, some with tearful eyes—all, it was be- 
lieved, with loving hearts. They watched the 

visitors till they were fairly out to sea, and then 
slowly wended their w: iy up the valley. This is 
a fertile spot, about three miles area, somewhat 
semi-circular in shape, at the head of the Fjord, 
surrounded by high hills, except the opening to 
the sea. Some of the high hills had snow still 
on their summits. The houses are set down 
without any regard to order, and little patches of 
rye, or oats, or potatoes, wherever the eround can 
be dug. No divisions mark the various allot- 
ments. ‘Their cattle feed away on the hills in 
summer-time, and the Friend, at whose house 
R. and 8S. A. D. lodged, went seven miles every 
day for his milk, 7. e., seven there and back! 
Tt was a love ly evening when the Friends em- 


poor as to this world, but some of them in posses- | barked, but there was no wind ; so that with hard 


rowing it was near midnig ht before the *y reac hed 
a resting place forthe night. Friends in England 
would hardly fancy a brother and sister on the 
water in an open boat at that time of the night ; 
but there was a peaceful calm inward as well a 
outward, so that the occasion was really edeyel; 
R. D. repeated Seripture in Englis sh, and E. 
Dahl turned it into Norsk. About twelve the 
voyagers were comfortably housed at Sand. At 
five next morning they were roused, and at half- 
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past were again in the boat. The morning was} 
lovely, but the wind did not favor them till 
within twelve miles of Stavanger, and for some 
of the party it was then too much, though others 
seemed to enjoy the tossing, as the oars were re- 
signed for the sails, and about seven they landed 
with thankful hearts. 

The foregoing will give some idea of what 
Friends in Norw. ay will go through to visit their 
brethren. This was E. Dahl’s s fifth journey this 
season. And now it may be queried how our 
dear Friends R. and S. A. D. feel in their allot- 
ment; to which it may be answered, very much 
at home, so far, except the great inconvenience 
of want of speech. In domestic matters this is 
a trouble, but must be patiently borne. Nothing | 





could exceed the kindness of the dear Norwegian 
Friends, and their willingness in every way to 
Many a welcome had R. and S. A. D. | 
without i 


oblige. 
received to Stavanger; and 
them, the former had got a number of English 
pupils. — British Friend. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 17, 1857. 


ALUM UREEK QUARTERLY MEETING.—By a | 
letter from an esteemed friend, we learn that at 
Alum Creek Quarterly Meeting, held on the 29th | 
of last month, official information was received | 
of its transfer from Indiana to Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing. A committee was appointe “dl to propose four 
Friends to represent the Quarterly Meeting in | 
the Meeting for Sufferings of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing, and to take into consideration other matters | 
connected with the change. 


| 

SY 
ADDREss BY THomMAs CHasz, A. M.—W o|ast 
are induced to give this Address a place in our 
columns, by a persuasion that it may be both in- 
teresting and useful to those who, we hope, form 
a large class of our readers—the “ rising genera- 
tion’’—whether now in schools, or pursuing a 
While 


urging, with zeal and eloquence, the most careful 
culture of the intellect, the Professor does not 


subsequent course of reading and study. 


forget to dwell earnestly upon the yet higher 
duty of elevating the morals, and refining and 
purifying the heart. 
not do this. 


Literature, of itself, will 


“Knowledge is power ;” but when 
misapplied, or not exercised under the control of 
moral and religious influence, it becomes a means 
of evil. 

“Though the entire mass of our population,” 


says Wayland, “should be intellectually educated, 


a public opinion will be formed; 


yet to be decided. 


still, caly a peat, and by he the least important 
part, of our work will have been accomplished 


We have inereased the power of the people, but 


have left it doubtful in what direction that power 


will be exerted. We have made it certain that 


but whether 
that opinion will be healthful or destructive, is 
We have cut out channels 
by which knowledge may be conveyed to every 


individual of our mighty population ; it remains 


for us, by means of these very channels, to instil 


into every bosom an unshaken reverence for the 
principle of right.” 


Marrigp, at Friends’ Meeting, at Sugar Grove, on 
the 20th of last month, Ira Stayisy to Asenatu H 
Lacy, both of Hendricks County, Ind. 

Diep, in the City of New York, on the 10th of 1: 
month, Exiza C. Getson, of Congestion of the Lungs 
in the 59th year of her age. 

, In Cedar Co., Iowa, on the 15th of 12th month 
after a gradual decline of several months, Jesse 
Hoover, a member of Red Cedar Monthly Meeting, in 
the 57th year of his age. 

He was kind and sympathizing as a friend and 
neighbor, circumspect and well concerned as a Chris- 
tian. In his last days his faith was remarkably tried, 
and, being made deeply sensible that he could not 
trust in any works or merit of his, he was permitted 
even to feel that he had no hope! Yet that God has 
ill power, and could save if He saw meet, but it would 
be all of mercy! But near the close he was enabled 
to rejoice in the light and glory unveiled to him, and 
| quietly and peacefully passed away. 

» In Rie hmond, Jefferson 
Crew, in the 70th year of his age. 

His health had been dec 


Co., Ohio, Henry 
lining for some years past 
being twice brought so low as to have no prospects 
| of recovering; but he looked forward to his great 
change with much composure, at one time remarking 
that he was much favored—that he had peace within 
and peace without. He was, however, ir restored 
as to be able to get out to meeting, which he was dili- 
nt in attending, although he was very helpless. He 
was at his meeting on 5th day before his last attack, 
which occurred on the morning of the 20th of 12th 
month. A few hours after he was taken he bade his 
family farewell, and spoke a few words, de- 
parting on the evening of the 22d. 

, Suddenly, on the 8th of 12th month last, at Al- 
liance, Ohio, Joun A. Brooxs,a member of Woodbury, 
N. J., Monthly Meeting, in the 31st year of his age 

Although the death of this dear friend was awfall) 
sudden, caused by a railway collision, his friends hav 
the consoling belief that the summons did not find 
him unprepared. In a letter written about 
before leaving home, he says: “I am well and gene- 
tally happy, for I often feel that the Lord cares for 
me and blesses me, and the worriments of mind, and 
crosses and cares of this life make me feel that the 
Lord of all is all I care much about; and Oh, when | 
kneel and humbly pray to my Father with my whole 
soul, it brings joy, joy !”’ 


sof 


ce 


quietly 


a week 


SOUTHERN SOUP HOUSE 
The Society for supplying the poor of the city with 
soup, have opened their House No. 16 Green's Court, 
between 4th and 5th and Spruce and Pine streets, for 
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ry of Soup and Bread, and they respectfully 
cir fellow citizens the means to enable them 
to meet the pressing wants of the poor. Without per- 
manent funds, and with only four dollars in the Trea- 
sury, they rely on the liberality of their friends for 
support, with the belief that their appeal will not be 
in Valin. 
During last er 102,217 pints of soup, and 
23,132 loaves of bread were given out, and the ex- 


$2, 025 


the wint 


penses were » BB. 
Don 


lerem 
verem 


itions 


th Ha 


in money will be gratefully received by 

Treasurer, No. 144 South Fourth 

od Wiseeten, Teak , No. 315 Arch street, 

Meat, flour, rice, vegetal tad s, or other articles 

suitable for n will be 
the House. 


street above 


Sth 


aking soup, 


HISTORY 

The 

if the 
iclusive ; | 
Society of 


OF THE INDIANS. 


riber has just received for sale a History 
Shawnee Indians, from year 1681 to 1854, 


SHAWNEE 
subs 


the 


Friends. 

Price 75 cents per on receipt of which they 
will be nt by mail post p ud. 

Henry Lonestretn, 

rand Publisher, 347 Market 


copy; 


Booksell st., Philada. 
For Friends’ 


A PLEA FOR 


Among the peculiarities which distinguisl 
Friends from other religious professors, and from 
the world at large, that of language is, with one 

xception, the most conspicuous. We are the 
professed advocates of a purer and a more gram- 
matical language than that general y adopted ; 
language accor ial with that employed by te 
Prophets and Apostles, and our blessed Lord 
which the Holy Scriptures are 


Review. 


CORRECT LANGUAGE. 


himself, and 
recorded. 
But while its superiority is acknowledged by 
have never attempted to put it in 
are continually rendering ourselves 
to just reproach and ridicule, 
it in such manner o* to 
rrammar, if not common sense 
Learnec 
pti ms ar 
t 


sub stitute 


many who 
practice, we 
obnoxious 

mutil: 
rule ‘s of 
de fis ince. 


by 
set all 
itself, at 
1 and unlearned, though many 
e doubtless to be found, habitually 
the pronoun thee when thou should be 


ting a 


exce 


used, and this error is so completely stereotyped | 
amongst us, that others, even the best informed 


writers, when they attempt to use the plain lan- 
guage, frequently, if not commonly fail to make 
it gramm: tical. 

is attrib 


itself, it m 


itable to any defect in the language 
ay be a question worthy of considera- 
tion, ane er it is not expedient so to alter or 
amend it, that we may be rid of the difficulty. 
But if such were the case, it is probable the 
needed improvement would have been suggested 
and adopted long before this time. And if the 
English laneuage is so perfect in this instance 
a8 not to be susceptible of ae ement, can we 
have any for the manner in 


which we corrupt it in our every-day conversa- 
tion ? 


reasonable excuse 





It is not to be expecte ted that a custom of at 
long-standing and general prevalence amongst 
us will be immediately abandoned; but the ex- 
ample of a few individuals in every neighbor- 
hood would soon produce a marked improve- 


| ment, and eventually we should be able to hold 


| . 
cient. 


very acceptable at | 


land these truths, 


: ... ?| does not desire 
y Henry Harvey, a member of the religious | ? 


up before the world, in practice as well as by 
profession, a language as beautiful as it is an- 
B,. Bede 
Richmond, Indiana. 


Address delivered before the Haverford Euethean 
Association, at Haverford College. By 
Tuomas Cuass, A. M., Professor of Greek 
and Latin. 


I suppose there is not one person present who 
more or. less strongly, more or 
less consciously, his own improvement; who 
would not prefer to play an honorable and vir- 
tuous part on the stage of life, to living in dis- 
honor and vice ; and who is not, at times, in some 
degree fired by the ambition of attaining his own 
Ideal, and living worthily and nobly in this world. 
I suppose that there is not a member of this in- 
stitution who does not sincerely wish—though in 
some cases the wish may be unhappily a very 
feeble one—to derive advantage, both intellec- 
tually and morally, from his connection with it; 
not one who would not admit, if he could be 
brought seriously and honestly to ask himself 
the question, that it is his own true interest to 
perform faithfully the tasks here allotted him, 
and yield a ready obedience to the rules here im- 
pose id. W hy, then, is it that one uniform and 
unvaried spirit of diligent, earnest labor and as- 
piration, of cheerful obedience to law, and 
manly devotion to study, does not pervade the 
whole college, without a single exception? The 
cause is to be found, partly in the imperfection 
of human nature—in the fact that even the best 
men are sometimes unfaithful, and fall short of 
their own standard; but more in childish indif- 
ference, thoughtlessness and heedlessness, and 
the want of being thoroughly awakened to a se- 
rious sense of the great purpose of life. It is 
because these desires, constant as they should be, 
self-evident as they are, are 
present to the minds of many only in their better 


| moments—in those seldom and transitory seasons 
If the failure, on our part, to speak correctly, | 


of serious reflection, which soon pass away, with 
their lessons and resolutions, and leave us as 
frivolous and inconsiderate as before. But this 
careless and thoughtless spirit, this ignoble sloth 
and rust of the mind, is the greatest enemy of 
the young; this it is, which, more than any 
moral perversity or deliberate choice of evil, im- 
pedes their progress and perverts their growth. 
The great need in all our educational establish- 
ments is of influences which shall arouse our 
youth from their slumber—shall hold before 
them a lofty Ideal, inspire them with high and 
honorable aims, and inflame them with burning 
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zeal to press on in the path which they know is) 
the only path to honor and usefulness and hap- 
piness. In all periods of life, the work of pro- 
gress and of self-improvement presents its diffi- 
culties ; indolence and vice invite us, with their 
soft allurements, to inglorious rest ; and we need 
goads and spurs to stir up our resolution and 
urge us on in the upward and laborious way. | 
But especially is this so in the period of youth ; 
when, in many cases, the character is unformed, 
the realization of the dignity and responsibility 
of life is vague and impe fect, and, in the eager 
enjoyment of the present moment, all care for 
the future is too often drowned. 

Now, anything that will serve to dispel this 
youthful indifference, and conquer these various 
difficulties, must be welcomed as of the greatest 
service ; and few agencies are more powerful in 
this direction than co-operation, and mutual en- 
couragement and sympathy. Therefore it is, 
that your Association, for mutual help and en- 
couragement in manly effort, has been hailed 
with such cordial welcome by your friends, and 
by all, both near and remote, who are interested | 
in this institution. It is that, in joining such an 
association, you exhibit a consciousness of the 
importance and the seriousness of the work before 
you, which, of itself, is half the victory; and 
that, by holding up each other’s hands, you may 
often be preserved from falling, when weary and 
inclined to faint. 

I have often thought that one of the most im- | 
pressive sentences in the New Testament is that | 
line in the parable of the Prodigal Son, “ And 
when he came to himself.’”’ Now, I believe that 
there is scarcely any undue indifference, scarcely | 
any error, that we should not be rescued and pre- | 
served from. were we to look seriously at our own 
position, and be faithful to our own aspirations 
and best wishes—in other words, were we to} 
cease to be the playthings of circumstances, and | 
once come to ourselves. I would entreat you all | 
—I would supplicate for myself—that we would 
examine, with keen eye, and ina manly spirit, 
our own intellectual and moral condition—that 
we would resolutely break loose from the chains 
of carelessness, and sloth, and vice, and resolve, 
by our hopes and by our manhood, by all our 
noblest aspirations, and by our immortal destiny, 
that we will for the future live more circum- 
spectly and more wisely, more earnestly and more 
nobly, doing with our might whatsoever our 
hands find to do,* and obeying the apostolic in- 
junction, “ Quit you like men, be strong.” 





* I cannot reli from intartind in this connection | 


a few lines from two popular writers of the present | 
day : 


“Whatever I have tried to do in life, I have tried | 
with all my heart to do well ; whatever I have devoted | 
myself to, lhave devoted myself to completely; in | 
great aims and in small, I have always been tho- 
roughly in earnest. * * * Never to put one hand 
to anything, on which I could throw my whole self, 


, Our talents are given us, not to be 


REVIEW. 

Th addressing you a this ¢ evening, «, I feel a grate- 
ful assurance that I am speaking to young men 
sincerely desirous of self-improvement, in all re- 
spects, and to the fullest extent. Taking this 
desire for granted, I will inquire what is the 
standard you should hold before you, as you press 
on for the attainment of your object? 

In the first place, it may be asserted as an 
axiom that it is the duty of every one to strive 


| to attain to the highe st perfection of his nature. 


For what were our nobler faculties given us, if 
not to be cultivated and developed, and this to 
their fullest capacity? The possession of any 
faculty is proof positive that we were designed 
to exercise that faculty in its proper manner. 
hoarded in a 
napkin, but to be increased. ‘“ Occupy till I 
come ’”’—this is the command—one not to be 
evaded, and obedience to which is a moral duty. 

So much for the great object at which we 
should aim. Let us look further, for of 
the particular rules of action which are applicable 
to you in your present position, and which a stu- 
dent who has truly “ come to himself,’’ and hon- 
estly set out to do his whole duty, will apply to 
his conduct. 

In the first place, he will see to it that his in- 


some 


| fluence shall be on the side of good order and 


obedience to law. With sense enough to perceive 


| the self-evident truth that the authorities who 


make the laws and rules of the place can have no 
other object than the best interests of the stu- 
dents; feeling that most, if not all, of the regu- 
lations commend themselves to his own best 
judgment, and that even if there are any which 
he does not understand, the invincible presump- 
tion is, that if he were older and wiser he would 
approve them, he will not hesitate to determine 
to yield a full and ready and unreserved obe- 
dience. Sensible, too, of the power of the influ- 
ence which a student of character exerts upon 
his fellows, he will be careful that his example, 


| in this respect, shall be useful to those younger, 


or more thoughtless, than himself. 
Secondly, he will apply himself with conscien- 


| tious diligence to the prescribed studies of the 
| place—a diligence enjoined upon him by his 


duty to himself, his duty to the parents and 
friends who have sent him here, in order that he 
may pursue these studies thoroughly and faith- 
fully, and his duty to the institution of which he 
has become a member. This consideration of 
duty is the highest of those motives which will 
urge him to such a course; and it is a motive 
which is often needed to strengthen and encou- 
rage even the most enthusiastic student, and 
obedience to which brings with it a peculiar and 


and never to affect depreciation of my work, what- 
ever it was, I find now to have been my golden rules.” 

“ There where thou art, work, work; whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it—with the hand of a man, 
not of a phantasm ; be that thy unnoticed blessedness 
and exceeding great reward.’ 
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rich reward. It is right, my friends, that when 
you have labored long ¢ and well to perform your 
allotted tasks, denying yourselves this or ‘that 
gratification, in which your more indolent neigh- 
bors may have indulged—it is right that you 
should feel the joy which always follows a duty 
well performed, and hear the welcome plaudits 
of an approving conscience ; it is right that you | 


should cherish the grateful reflection that your | 
fidelity will be well pleasing to those loved and | 


honored ones, who, to use the beautiful language 
of Everett, “ however distant in abode, dwell 
with a most intense spiritual presence within 
these walls ;’’ 
these grounds with a spirit buoy: ant with the 
consciousness of faithfulness to duty, and meet 
your teachers with that honest confidence and 
lightness of heart which faithful srupdentian be- 
stows. But besides duty, there are other noble, 
though less elevated motives, which incite you 
to the fullest use of all the advantages and op- 
portunities of instruction you enjoy. The course 
prescribed is such as the general experience of 
mankind in all civilized countries has marked 
out as the best calculated to develop and 
strengthen the human intellect, and fit it to per- 
form an honorable part on the stage of life. It 
is such, then, as a regard for your own true in- 
terests, such as the hope of a life of usefulness 
and honor, would of themselves impe ratively 
urge you to engage in with all your energies. 
But much of the most valuable part of our 
education is obtained outside of the school-room 
—from our own habits and associates, from the 
books we read, the thoughts we think, from the 
passions, the emotions, and the aspirations of our 


hearts. Your duties do not, then, stop when | 
you have discharged all your outward obligations | 
There remains a large class of | 


to the college. 
duties to ourselves, entire ly independent of them. 
Permit me to speak of a few of these—and first | 
of our intellectual duties. 


[To be concluded. | 
From the London Friend. 
LETTERS ON FINLAND. 
Our friends Joseph Sturge and Thomas Harvey 


recently visited Finland, from an anxious desire on | 


their part, and that of some of their friends, both 
members of our Soc iety and others, to ascertain 
by enquiry on the spot, if practicable, the nature 
and extent of the destruction of private property 
that took plac e during the late lamentable war; 

and which, it was understood, had excited mach 
bitterness of feeling, on the part of the inhabitants, 
towards this country. ‘The report of their mis- 
sion has been placed in the hands of the parties 
chiefly interested, and will probably have been 
seen by many of the readers of the Friend : but, 
as it was thought some information regarding a 
country so rarely visited might be popularly in- 
teresting, the letters now reprinted were prepared 
for the Morning and Lvening Star, at the request 


it is right that you should walk | 


of the Editor of those Journals. The series may 
probably be completed in the next number of the 
Friend. 


A friend having occasion to make a journey to 
Finland this autumn, the writer was invited to 
accompany him. A brief account of a tour in a 
country, the interior of which is so rarely visited, 
may possibly not be without interest to the ani 
ers of the Star; for even the universal Murray 
describes only the routes near the coast of Finland, 
| and says :—* It is hardly to be imagined that any 
| motives sufficiently strong will tempt a traveller 
to visit the wilds of a country, the scenery of 
which cannot bear comparison with that either of 
Sweden or Norway.” Our red-coated friend 
writes as if to gratify the eye and taste with 
natural scenery were the beginning and end of 
the inducements to travel. Yet it is possible a 
man may have some other reasonable motive, 
and that he may enjoy the wonderful and beauti- 
ful in nature and art, not less, but more, when 
he is not directly seeking them, but finds them 
springing up unexpectedly in his path. 

Starting from Dover, our route was through 

Calais, Cologne, and Hamburg to Lubeck ; a two- 
days’ journey. A friend at Hamburg recom- 
mended Duffcke’s hotel (not named either in 
Murray or Bradshaw), as the best. We can 
echo the recommendation. We found the Hengist 
steamer proceeding next day to Helsingfors, in 
|which we embarked. The Hengist was once a 
component of the “German fleet,” one of the 
illusions of 1848, but is now earning an honest 
livelihood as a passage boat and merchant 
steamer. It is a slow vessel; but, the weather 
being fine, we had a pleasant voyage of four days 
to Helsingfors, the modern capital of Finland. 

The approach to a place of great note in con- 
nection with the late war, and which has been 
termed ‘the Gibraltar of the North,’’ could not 
but excite feelings of interest, though far from 
wholly of a pleasurable kind. As you approach 
Helsingfors by sea, the first object ‘visible is its 
large white church, with its one large and four 
lesser domes, painted bright blue and spangled 
with golden stars. Next appears in view a white 
range of handsome buildings along the quay-side. 
Soon we approach and pass the semicircle of little 
islets, bare rocks, that form the fringe, as it were, 
of the ocean barrier of the harbor. On one of 
these, to the westward, the French planted a 
mortar battery at the bombardment of Sweaborg. 
Within this circle, and about a mile distant, are 
the seven fortified islands, of which Sweaborg is 
the central and the largest. These close up all 
but two narrow entrances to the harbor, one of 
which is blocked up by a large sunken man-of- 
war, partially visible above the surface. Sweaborg 
bears traces, in marks of fire and ruined build- 
ings, of the attack of the allied fleets; its church, 
similar in form to that of Helsingfors, but less 
in size, and some ranges of buildings, remain 
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apparently unscathed. To a non- -military eye 
there is nothing at first view to suggest impreg- 
nable strength ; salient heights, inaccessible 
and thre The island is a granite rock 
five or six acres in extent, uneven, but scarcely 
to be called hilly. Ona second survey cannon 
are seen peeping from holes cut in the live rock, 
and as the eye pursues the line of shore it rests 
upon long turf-covered mounds of square outline, 
looking like the graves of Titans. These are 
batteries of granite and earthwork of the strong- 
est construction, 
guns are at present visible. The commanding 
points on the adjacent islands are similarly forti- 
fied. Such defences are not of a kind to besoon 


no 
ite ning. 


impaired by bombardment, while they threaten | 


destruction to any hostile vessel appro aching the 
entrance of the harbor. That, however, which 
defied the whole power of the allied fleets, offered 


no resistance to our little steamer, freighted with | 


peace and good will, and we accordingly passed, 
and soon found ourselves in the midst of a pano- 
rama of great interest and beauty; 
the harbor of Helsingfors, with its beautiful 
islands, the rocky coast of the mainland, the 
shipping, and the cheerful town, with its market 
on the quay, and various aspects, both of man 
and nature, new to an English eye. 
former, the droschky and the Russian soldier in 
his dismal grey cloak did not fail to attract atten- 
tion. 

We procured rooms at the “Society House”’ 
—now almost every considerable town = Finland 
has its “society house.’ This is a building 
erected by subscriptions of the more opulent 
citizens, for concerts and balls in winter; and 
then let to an hotel-kee sper. 
circumstance in Finland), is chiefly built of stone. 
It is a handsome town, with wide, “straight streets 
—the houses painted white or pale y yellow ; the 
public buildings large and handsome, with ‘roofs 
painted green. Of these the church or cathe- 


for such is 


dral of St. Nicholas, before alluded to, is the most | 


It is built on an elevated site, in | roads are marked off with short posts, numbered, 


conspicuous 


the form of a Greek cross. 


A noble flight of 


red granite steps, probably enough shaped out of | 
the live rock, lead up to the platform on which it | 
The University and Senate House are | 
and there is a handsome! 


stands. 


imposing structures, 


esplanade, with an avenue of trees, which in the 
evening was thronged by promenaders, of whom 
naval and military officers formed a large propor- 


tion. 


class is itself a feature in the aspect of the popu- 
lation. The museum of the University is well 
worth a visit. It contains a good collection of 
natural history, well arranged and displayed. 
That it is valued by its possessors is proved by 
the circumstance that it was removed during the 
war, and at the time of our visit was not com- 
pletely re-arranged. A fine specimen of a small 
spec ies of native bear, and of an enormous Fin- 
nish wolf, attracted our particular attention, the 


| evening 


not the less formidable that no’ 


Of the | 


Helsingfors (a rare | 


Indeed, the predominance of the official | 
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latter, though ‘good- looking and well-dressed (his 
fur robe worth at least forty roubles), being the 
last individual one would wish to meet of an 
in a Finland forest. There was also 
a smaller specimen of the wolf in his white win- 
ter costume. 

The country is penetrated throughout with 
roads, which are maintained in order by the 
land-owners, a large proportion of whom are 
peasant proprietors. At distances varying from 
ten to twenty versts (the Russian verst being 
about two-thirds of an English mile) there are 
post-houses, which consist usually of two or three 
good rooms, attached to a peasant’s house, and 
furnished with a stove, beds, &c., for the use of 
travellers. Here is kept a “‘day-book,”’ on the 
first page of which is a table of the distance and 
charge for each horse to the first station in every 
direction. The following pages ruled in 
columns, with suitable he: idings, which the 
traveller must enter his name, where he comes 
from, whither he is going, and the number of 
horses he requires; a wide column being re- 
served for his complaints, if he has any to make. 
The regulations for travelling are hung up on the 
walls, and also a tariff of the prices (revised every 
six months) at which the wants of the traveller 
must be supplie sd, the post- -house being also his 
hostelry or inn for the time being. To the post- 
house the ne ‘ighboring farmers must each in rota- 
tion send a horse, one of their small country-carts, 


are 


| without springs, and a man or boy, to the number 


of twelve in most country places, besides holding 


| others in reserve in the neighborhood. 


The service is generally willingly rendered. 
Even in the night, four or five men and boys 
would spontaneously turn out and help us to 


| change horses, one of them mounting the box, 


carrying a “ring” or two of hard rye-cake, as 
feed for his nags at the end of the stage. The 
horses are small ponies; their speed from six to 
twelve versts per hour, according to the state of 
the roads and the quality of the animals. The 


and occurring at irregular intervals, which point 
out the divisions to be kept in good order by 
each estate or farm: snow-ploughs lie off the 
road, ready to make it smooth for the sledge in 
winter : and, what the traveller prizes highly, 
tall, red verst-posts, with large black figures on 


| their white capitals, inform him the distance he 


has come from the last post- house, and the num- 
ber of versts yet remaining to the next. Occa- 
sionally at cross-roads finger posts occur to point 
the direction and the distance :-— Till Abo — 
versts, till Helsingfors — versts, till St. Peters- 
burg — versts,” &e &c. The use of a word in 
the Swedish in the same sense as it still bears in 
north-country English, reminds the traveller that 
the Scandinavian languages have a radical affinity 
with his own. The Finnish, on the contrary, is 
radically different, and has bordered and inter- 
laced with the Swedish geographically and politi- 





cally these many hundred years, like oil and 
water, without any intermingling. A young in- 
terpreter of ours, speaking both languages 
fluently, told us he once found a Swedish gentle- 
man tongue-bound at an inland post-house. He 
had got three stages out of his way, and was 
utterly unable to make the good people under- 
stand in what direction he wished to travel, the 
very name of the town he wished to reach being 
different in the two languages. T. HARVEY. 
Leeds. oe 


PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 
Extrac ts from the Address of Dr. Geo. B. Wood. 

Agreeably to public invitation, a large num- 
ber of persons convened on the Ist of 10th mo. 
last, when the corner-stone of the new Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital for the Insane was laid by Richard 
Vaux, Mayor of Philadelphia. After the few ap- 
propriate remarks which he made on the occasion, 
Dr. Wood delivered an impressive address, from 
which we make a few extracts, not altogether local 
in their character, but mostly of general interest. 

‘‘ Among the pleasing incidents connected with 
this interesting occasion,’ say the Managers, 
‘was the company of Dorothea L. Dix, who, after 
a most extensive journey throughout the conti- 
nent of Europe in the cause of the insane, arrived 
from her voyage only the night before, and just 
in time to be present at the ceremony; and also 
the presence of the Medical Superintendents of 
five hospitals for the insane, a number of Managers 
of several institutions of the same character, a 
large representation of the ladies and gentlemen 
who are actively connected with the direction of 
our charitable and benevolent institutions, and 
about fifty of the patients at that time resident in 
the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, all of 
whom manifested a deep interest in the prompt 
and successful prosecution of this great work for 
the relief of human suffering. 

The first stone of the building was laid on the 
7th day of July, 1856, and at the time of laying 
the corner-stone, the foundation walls of the 
southern half of the structure, and the engine- 
house and laundry, were nearly completed. 
sufficient funds are provided, the whole will be 
under roof in 1857, and ready for the reception 
of patients at the close of the following year. 

‘‘ Subscriptions and donations will be received 
by John T. Lewis, Treasurer, No. 135 South 
Front street, or by Dr. Thomas 8. Kirkbride, at 
the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane.” 

Professor Wood said :— 


‘‘ Formerly, it was customary either to neglect 


altogether the treatment of insanity, under the | 


impression that it was pure disorder of the mind, 
and therefore immedicable, or to employ energetic 
remedies for the cure of inflammation of the 
brain, in which the disease was supposed essen- 
tially to consist. Both of these courses were 
erroneous, and based upon erroneous opinions. 
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Insanity is probably never purely spiritual; and 
though, in certain forms and stages, it may be 
associated with cerebral inflammation, it is general- 
ly altogether independent of this, or any other ob- 
servable physical lesion. It is essentially a 
simple perversion of the sensorial functions, 
through which mind expresses itself. The brain 
acts wrongly, and the result is deranged intellect 
‘or feeling. What is the precise nature of the 
| deranged action, thus evincing itself in mental 
| alienation, no man can tell; because no man un- 
| deeutimde how the brain acts at all as the instru- 
ment of the mind. This much we know—for 
|experience has taught us the lesson—that the 
| disordered action is not of a nature to yield to 
|mere physical agents. As it becomes sensible 
| only through irregularity in mental phenomena, 
it is only through the medium of the mind that 
it can be reached and rectified. The great princi- 
ple, therefore, in the management of insanity, 
when all signs of physical disease have been re- 
moved, or none have existed, is so to operate on 
the mind as to produce and maintain, as far as 
possible, normal trains of thought and states of 
feeling, by which healthful actions may be ex- 
cited and kept upin the brain. The organ is 
thus, as it were, drawn off from its preceding ir- 
regular course of action, to which, under a con- 
tinuance of the same influences, it has less and 
less disposition to return, until at length its mor- 
bid tendencies are entirely superseded, and a 
cure is effected. 

“« But how is this object to be attained ? How 
are the insane to be treated, so that their minds 
may be led into regular, healthful action? The 

consideration of this question brings us back to 
that new class of institutions, of which mention 
has been made as coming into existence after 
the establishment of the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
What is required is simply that the patient 
should be surrounded with circumstances under 
which the desired mental condition, whether ac- 
tive or passive, shall arise spontaneously, as a 
natural result. Agreeable and healthful bodily and 
mental occupation, suitable social intercourse, a 
guarded exercise and indulgence of the esthetic 
| faculties and tastes, and the refined gratifications 
of sense; these, and such as these, are the re- 
quired agencies ; while everything must be sedu- 
lously avoided, which can have any tendency to 
bring the mind back into its morbid state. To 
apply these agencies effectually, establishments 
are necessary in which there shall be ample space 
within and without, arrangements for varied 
labor and amusement, opportunities for the re- 
| quisite social and medical classification, sufficient 
| personal attendance to carry each purpose into 
full effect, and the constant superintendence of 
one mind, capable of maintaining a consistent 
system in the working of the whole machinery. 

“ From statistical reports it appears that, while 
in the State of Pennsylvania there are between 
2500 and 3000 persons affected with one or 
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another form of mental alienation, there is at 

present, within the same limits, a capacity in the | 
various institutions for not more than 930. 

Again, experience has established the fact, be- 

yond the possibility of contradiction, that the treat- 

ment of the insane in hospitals, while it relieves 

families of a vast burthen of suffering and re- 

sponsibility, is also most effective. Of patients | 
admitted at a sufficiently early period of the dis- 
ease, there are grounds for believing that about | 
80 per cent. may be restored to reason ; and, if | 
the ratio of cure, as exhibited in the hospital re- 

ports, be much less than this, it is because a re- | 
sort to such institutions is often postponed be- | 
yond the period at which a cure can be reason- 
ably expected under any circumstances. Every | 
day of detention at home, after an insane patient 

has become a proper subject for hospital treat- | 
ment, is so much taken from the chances of an 
ultimate cure. Thousands, and probably tens of 
thousands, have been condemned to hopeless in- 
sanity by the impossibility of obtaining access to 
a suitable hospital, or the unwillingness of friends, 
through an unhappy prejudice, to take advantage 
of the opportunity when offered. This prejudice 
has been rapidly disappearing, under the cheer- 
ing influences of the present modes of treatment ; 
and the means of relief have consequently be- 
come inadequate to thedemand. It would seem, | 
therefore, to be a manifest duty to make further 

provision for patients so utterly incapacitated for 

the care of themselves. 1t may be said that this | 
duty belongs to the public generally. This may | 
be true. But, if neglected by the public, it no| 
less remains incumbent upon all individually who | 
are competent to its performance ; and corporate | 
bodies, created in part for this very object, are | 
under a special obligation to let no favorable op- | 
portunity pass of promoting it. 

“ Accordingly, both the managers and con- 
tributors of the hospital have felt that this duty 
was incumbent upon them; and, at the regular 
meeting of the latter in the spring of the past 
year, it was unanimously resolved at least to 
make an attempt to carry such a project into 
effect. 

‘“‘ But how were the necessary funds to be 
raised? Those at the command of the Board 
were already fully occupied, and could not justly | 
be diverted to another purpose. The State and | 
the City were loaded with debt ; and no aid could | 
be reasonably expected from either of these 
sources. Nothing remained but an appeal to 
individuals. This was resolved on; and you all | 
know with what promptitude and zeal it was | 
made, and with what alacrity it has been an- 
swered. ‘lwo hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
were needed for the completion of the proposed 
hospital. Subscriptions to the amount of one 
hundred and seventy thousand have been already 
obtained. Upon this basis the work has been 
commenced ; and we are now met to witness the 
laying of the corner-stone. 


| over us, to those distant and unknown. 
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“ Eighty thousand dollars are yet required. 
Is it possible that, in a community so large, so 
wealthy, and so liberal as that of Philadelphia, 
and the adjacent counties, which are not less in- 
terested than the city itself, so great a want, at 
so small a cost, should not be supplied? What 
has been already contributed will, it is supposed, 
be sufficient to raise the walls of the edifice, and 
put it under roof. Will Philadelphians be con- 
tent to let it stand at that point? What one of 
us, with a dollar to spare, could pass by the un- 
finished building, wanting but a comparatively 
small sum of money to render it a secure haven 
for the saddest form of human wretchedness, and 
not involuntarily thrust his hand in his pocket 
for that last dollaras a contribution! What one 
of us, passing with a stranger, and asked what 
meant that great unfinished and desolate struc- 
ture, would not hang his head with shame as he 
answered, ‘That is a hospital for the insane, 


| which awaits but a scanty liberality on the part 


of our citizens for its completion?’ There can 
be no doubt that it will be ultimately completed. 
But time is precious in such an enterprise ; and 
I would excite prompt action, in order that there 
may be no suspension of the work, and that the 
time may never arrive, when sheer shame will be 
the prompting impulse to our benevolence. 

‘“ Finally, let me direct your attention to the 
personal interest which every one of us has in 
the success of the enterprise. We are all liable, 
in our own persons, or in the persons of those 
nearest and dearest to us, to be attacked with 
this dire malady, especially afflictive when con- 
fined to our own homes, where the authority, 
skill, and various appliances are wanting which 
are most conducive to a cure. Assuredly we 
must all desire, under such circumstances, the 


| opportunities best calculated for our comfort and 


speedy relief; and these can be commanded, even 
by the most wealthy, only in great public establish- 
ments. We must also, in general, unquestionably 
prefer institutions in our own neighborhood, with 
the character and management of which we are 
familiar, and where a friendly eye may always be 
Our own 
hospital already in operation meets, it may be said, 
these requisitions. But it is full to overflowing; 
and we can never be assured of prompt admission, 
when it may be most needed. We have, there- 
fore, a private and peculiar interest in the pro- 
vision of other facilities, and consequently in the 
speedy completion of the undertaking now begun. 
If every one would subscribe simply in proportion 
to this special interest of his own, the desired end 
would be attained. I appeal only to the prosper- 
ous and the wealthy. Four hundred individuals 
have contributed the whole amount already sub- 
scribed ; assuredly there is a sufficient number 
left of the charitable, the liberal, and, I may add, 
the just, to make up the deficiency ; and may we 
not reasonably hope that they who have already 
given of their superfluity, will have experienced 
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so sweet a reward in their consciousness of a good 
deed, as to be disposed to make a new investment 
at so high a usury ?”’ 





For Friends’ Review. 
SONG OF THE OAK. 
Give me room for my arms, give me room for my feet, 
Let me bask in the sun, let me play with the breeze; 
Let me bathe in the dews, let me dash off the sleet, 
Till a century crowns me the Monarch of trees. 


Let the rude hand of Art from my presence depart, | 
Leave me symmetry, beauty and grace undespoiled ; 
From my outermost limb to my innermost heart, 
Il am Nature’s imperious yet tractable child. 


When the rage of the tempest her loveliness mars, 
Still the firmer my foot, still the prouder my form; 

With her whirlwinds I grapple, I reach toward the stars, 
Till the Monarch of trees is the Victor of storm. 


But subdued by her smiles, a meek child | am seen, | 
And she moulds me at will by the touch of her hand, 
As she tastefully fits on my kirtle of green, 
Till the Victor of storm is the Pride of the land. 


More subdued by her sighs, mournful, plaintive and 

low, 

then I stand a mere babe by my mother undressed, | 
Till she tenderly slips on my night-robe of snow, 

And commends me to Winter’s long, slumbering rest. 


| 


She will wake me again—she can scarcely refrain, 
Till sweet spring-tide, the dawn of the seasons, 
appears ; 


For I feel the soft pearls dropping o’er me, called rain, | 
Which the children of Nature know well as her tears. | 


She will wake me again—she will thrill me awake 
With a kiss and a smile, and the song of the dove; 

A new kirtle of green from her wardrobe she’ll take, 
For the joy of her heart, for the child of her love. | 


And ere long where her evergreen mistletoe climbs, 
Will her pet squirrels leap to the top of my crest; 
In my shade her young poet lie building his rhymes, 
Which my birds set to music while building their 
nest. 


Let the stiff form of Art from his presence depart, 
Leave simplicity, purity, taste, undefiled ; 

From the crown of his head to the core of his heart, 
He is Nature's belovéd, affectionate child. 


With the snowy-white feather of fancy at top, 

But the diamond of Truth at the point of his pen, 
He will translate the parable teachings that drop, 

In the emblems she showers on the children of men. 


Let the frame of a harp of my strong frame be made; | 
Make its sensitive chords of my tenderest leaves, 

Which the breezes may play on in sunshine or shade, 
As the heart of the poet rejoices or grieves. 


When the cloud passes o’er him, deep, deep be my sigh, 
As he mourns o’er the sins of the land of his birth 5 
Softly, sweetly my tones to the sunbeams reply, 
As in gladness he thinks of the “ salt of the earth.” | 


And when time shall have faded the auburn and gold 
Of youth’s radiant tresses to silvery gray; 
Then, when all but the soul of the righteous grows old, 
When the hand needs a staff, and the heart needs a | 
stay ; 
Still, O lover of Virtue and Nature! still come; 
Still with reverence kneel on my moss-covered sod, 
And with dewy eye beaming, look up through my 
dome, 
In communion with Nature, communion with — 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn Inte.tuicence.—Dates from Liverpool are 


to the 24th ult. Nothing reliable was then known as 
| to the assembling of the Paris Conference, the ac- 
| counts being very contradictory. 


Diplomatic relations between Switzerland and Prus- 
sia had been entirely suspended. No reply had been 
received to the note addressed by Prussia to the other 
Powers on the Neufchatel question. The former was 
making extensive preparations for war, troops to the 
number of 35,000 having been ordered to march to- 
wards the Swiss frontiers. She had notified the Ger- 
man Diet that her own forces are sufficient for the 


| emergency. Switzerland was preparing for a vigor- 


ous defence, and unlimited credits for military pur- 
poses had been voted by the Grand Council of Berne. 
The Federal Diet was to meet on the 27th ult. 
Austria has been officially notified that France can- 
not accept the interpretation of the questions respect- 


| ing the Isle of Serpents and Boigrad, in the sense un- 


derstood by England, Austria and Turkey. 

The war with Persia is unpopular in England. At- 
tempts at negotiation have been made by the British 
and Persian Ministers at Constantinople. The ulti- 
matum fixed by the former demands the revision of 
existing treaties between England and Persia, the 
evacuation of Herat, authority to establish trading 
settlements on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and the 
concession of railways on the Persian territory to 
English companies. Persia demands that Turkey 
shall remain neutral, while England appears desirous 
of her alliance. Russia evinces some disposition to 
take part with Persia, and has increased her naval 
and military forces on the Caspian Sea; but there is 
said to be astrong party at Court opposed to plunging 
again into war, particularly with England. 

Bands of insurgents were still in motion in Sicily, 
but it is stated that no fears were entertained of a 


| general revolutionary movement. 


The position of the Bank of France had somewhat 
improved, but the restrictions recently adopted by the 
banks in Holland and Belgium were maintained in 
full force. At Hamburg, owing to a renewed efflux of 
silver, the rate of discount had been again raised to 
7 per cent. 

Much discontent is said to prevail in Hungary, on 
account of the extremely heavy taxes imposed by the 
Austrian government. In some parts of the country, 
it is stated, it has been found impossible to collect the 
taxes, because the people actually had not the means 
of paying them. The goods of delinquents were seized 
and sold ; and to these stringent measures the present 
uneasiness is partly attributed. The number of rob- 
beries is much greater than it was ten years ago, and 
some landed proprietors are said to have removed to 
the large towns, because they were afraid to remain 
in their country houses. 

A Stockholm paper states that intelligence has been 
received from Lapland that the severe cold in the 8th 
mo. last destroyed nearly all the crops, and there being 
few means of communication, the misfortune is ir- 
remediable. A famine is feared during the winter. 
The temperature in Lapland presented extraordinary 
variations the past year, severe cold having prevailed 
in the 7th and 8th months, while the 9th and begin- 
ning of the 10th were as warm as summer. 

Little doubt is now entertained of the intention of 
the British government to dispatch an expedition in 
search of further traces of Sir John Franklin. Three 
parties will probably be sent, one overland, another 
by Behring’s Straits, and the third by Davis’ Straits. 

Later.—The Asia arrived at New York on the 12th, 
with news to the 27th ult. It was stated that the 
negotiations between the British Minister at Constan- 
tinople and the Persian Envoy had been broken off. 
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The latter was proceeding to Paris, and had requested 
further instructions from his government. It was ru- 
mored that England had agreed to mediate between | 
Prussia and Switzerland, but the report was doubtful. | 


Domestic.—The Administration has been officially 
advised of the appointment, as British Minister to this | 
country, of ———— Villiers, a brother of Lord Claren- 
don, formerly a prominent member of Parliament, and 
late Judge Advocate General. 

The State Capitol of Vermont, at Montpelier, was 
totally destroyed by fire on the evening of the 6th 
inst., nothing remaining but the walls. The library 
and furniture were partly saved. Thg fire originated 
from the furnace employed to warm the legislative 
halls. The building was erected about 20 years ago, 
at a cost of $120,000. 

A tunnel through the Blue Ridge, in Virginia, for 
the passage of a railroad, has been for some time in 
progress. Recently the borings were carried through 
the mountain, and it is stated that, so accurate had 
been the calculations, the auger holes from opposite 
sides were only half an inch apart, and the difference 
in the length of the tunnet, as computed from previous 
measurement over the top of the mountain, and accu- 
rately measured within after the perforation, was but 
6 inches. 

A committee appointed by the Mayor and County 
Judge, at Nashville, Tenn,, to investigate the charge 
of insurrection against the slaves in jail there, have 
reported, after careful inquiry, that they find no evi- 
dence of any such purpose of said slaves, and recom- 
mend their release. The confessions previously pub- 
lished are declared unworthy of belief, and made for 
private malice. A public meeting held in that city 
on the 24th ult., appointed committees to take a popular 
vote, whether free colored persons shall be expelled 
from the State. 

The Department of the Interior has determined to 
increase the appraisement of the remaining Delaware 
lands around Leavenworth, Kansas, to about $25,000, 
instead of $8,000, as previously appraised. The reason 
assigned is that the first appraisement was made when 
the troubles in Kansas depreciated their value, and 
that therefore the Indians would suffer injustice. This 
decision is not intended to apply to lands pre-empted 
or fairly claimed by bona-fide settlers, but to such as 
are open to competition. The land sales will be re- 
sumed when the necessary instructions are prepared. 

The National Intelligencer publishes the following 
regulations, made by the Postmaster General, for 
carrying out the latest act of Congress respecting 
postage on transient printed matter :— 

“1, Books, not weighing over four pounds, may be 
sent in the mail, pre-paid by postage stamps, at one 
cent an ounce any distance in the United States under 
three thousand miles, and at two cents an ounce over 
three thousand miles, provided they are put up with- 
out a cover or wrapper, or in a cover or wrapper open 
at the ends or sides, so that their character may be 
determined without removing the wrapper. 

“2. Unsealed circulars, advertisments, business 
cards, transient newspapers, and every other article 
of transient printed matter, except books, not weigh- 
ing over three ounces, sent in the mail to any part of 
the United States, are chargeable with one cent postage 
each, to be pre-paid by postage stamps. Where more 
than one circular is printed on a sheet, or a circular 
and letter, each must be charged with a single rate. 
This applies to lottery and other kindred sheets as- 
suming the form and name of newspapers; and the 
miscellaneous matter in such sheets must also be 
charged with one rate. A business card on an un- 
sealed envelope of a circular, subjects the entire 
packet to letter postage. Any transient matter, like 
a circular or handbill, enclosed in or with a periodical 
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or newspaper sent toa subscriber, or to any other 
person, subjects the whole package to letter postage ; 
and, whenever subject to letter postage, from being 
sealed, or from any cause whatever, all printed matter, 
without exception, must be pre-paid, or excluded from 
the mail. It is the duty of the postmaster at the mail- 
ing office, as well as at the office of delivery, carefully 
to examine all printed matter, in order to see that it 
is charged with the proper rate of postage, and to de- 
tect fraud. At offices where postage stamps cannot 
be procured, postmasters are authorized to receive 
money in pre-payment of postage on transient matter; 
but they should be careful to keep a supply of stamps 
on hand. 


ConGress.—The Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
to which had been referred the credentials of Senator 
Harlan, from Iowa, and the protest of the Iowa Senate, 
produced, on the 5th inst., a majority report that he 
had not been duly elected, with a resolution declaring 
the seat vacant. The subject was debated on that and 
several succeeding days without coming to a decision. 
On the 7th the President transmitted a letter from the 
New York, Newfoundland and London Telegraph Com- 
pany, informing him that contracts have been made 
for the manufacture of a submarine cable to connect 
Europe and America, and that it is expected that the 
line will be open for business by the 4th of 7th month 
next; expressing the desire of the Directors to secure 
to the government of the United States equal privi- 
leges with those stipulated for by the British govern- 
ment, a desire to which the latter has acceded in the 
most liberal spirit; and proposing to enter into a con- 
tract accordingly. They also ask, as the British govern- 
ment engages to furnish ships to lay the cable, that 
the President will recommend to Congress the employ- 
ment of some of our national vessels to assist in that 
business. On the 10th, Senator Seward introduced a 
bill authorizing the Secretary of State, in the discre- 
tion and under the direction of the President, to make 
with any competent person or association, a contract 
such as that suggested. The bill was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices. On the 12th the resolu- 
tion respecting the Iowa Senatorship was adopted, 
thus sending the election back to the Legislature of 
that State. 

The proceedings of the House were mostly unim- 
portant. A bill was introduced more effectually to 
prevent the introduction of intoxicating liquors into 
the Indian country, and was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. Much excitement was caused on the 
9th by Kelsey, of New York, calling attention to vari- 
ous charges made in the newspapers against members 
of the Honse, of gross corruption, especially in con- 
nection with the Minnesota Land bill. Paine, of N.C., 
said that a corrupt offer had been made him for his 
vote on that bill. A resolution was adopted for the 
appointment by the Speaker, of a committee of in- 
vestigation. On the 10th, Grow, of Pa., presented 4 
remonstrance signed by 1500 voters of Kansas, against 
Whitfield’s admission as Delegate from that Territory. 
It was referred to the Committee on Elections. 

On the 12th, a resolution was adopted instructing 
the Judiciary Committee to inquire into the expediency 
of re-organizing the Circuits and Districts of the 
United States, so as to equalize the population and 
business thereof, and give to all sections a just repre- 
sentation in the U. S. Supreme Court. 


The Pennsylvania Legislature, on the 13th inst., 
elected Simon Cameron as United States Senator, to 
serve for six years from the 4th of 3d month next. 

Charles Sumner has been re-elected to the United 
States Senate by the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
The vote in the Senate was unanimous ; in the House 
nearly so. 





